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THE ROMAN TERRITORIAL ARCH 



In a previous paper 1 I showed how in Roman colonies it was 
customary to erect an arch at the point where the principal road, 
before entering the town, intersected the pomerial line or ditch. 
This arch, often miscalled a triumphal arch, must be called a 
colony or municipal arch. It served the civic purpose of mark- 
ing the religious and legal line of demarcation between city and 
country jurisdiction, as well as the practical purpose of an 
octroi barrier. In this custom, Roman towns were following 
that of Rome itself and Rome had derived the idea from older 
cities of Latium and Etruria. My theory has been quite gen- 
erally accepted and, so far as I know, has not been opposed. 

In the present paper I propose to apply the same theory to 
territorial boundaries. It is a well-known fact that all territorial 
units in ancient Italy were marked by ditches and, stones or 
cippi, 2 and that the consecrated plow was used in starting these 
sacred territorial ditches just as much as in starting the pomerial 
ditches of the urbes. More than this it is generally admitted by 
recent historians that the original unit for the tribe was not the 
city or urbs but the canton or territory; that the fortified oppidum 
was at first only a temporary place of refuge from forays for man, 
beast, and property, and that whatever primitive custom or law 
there may be that relates to the religious consecration of the land 
and boundaries of the tribe originated in connection with the 
territory, and was only later transferred to the oppidum, after the 
town had become a permanent place of residence and pastoral and 
agricultural life had been supplemented by urban organization. 3 

1 Revue Archeologique 1905, II (VI), p. 216 ff. 

2 E.g. Cippus with Fines Sabinorum found at Coppido (Petit-Radel), in 
Annali 1st. 1832, p. 3; cippus with Fines Albensium found at S. Stefano 
(Phaebonius, Hist. Marsorum, p. 158). See Abate, Abruzzo, pp. 104, 429, 
430; and for boundary wall between Sabini and Vestini, p. 43. Lachmann, 
Gromatici vet., p. 163-164 and passim. 

3 In some regions the old pastoral and agricultural life survived into historic 

times. In the present Abruzzi region, peopled anciently by the Marsi, Paeligni, 

Vestini, Aequi, and other tribes, as well as in the neighboring land of the Sabines, 

the small oppidum remained the rule and the urbs the exception. 
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It is logical, therefore, that we should look for the origin of the 
urban colonial and municipal arch in a territorial arch: a terri- 
torial arch that evolved out of some boundary mark previous, to 
the use of the arch, such as a wooden lintel across two uprights 
or a trilithic stone doorway. The Tigillwn Sororium in Rome 
with its wooden posts and lintel was a survival of such proto- 
arches. This idea of a territorial arch is, I believe, entirely new, 
as was my idea of the colony arch on the urban pomerium. 

It would be superfluous to do more than allude to the original 
similarities between the two classes of urban and territorial 
boundaries. The annual ceremony of reconsecrating the limits 
of the city, or amburbium, was paralleled in the earlier rites for 
reconsecrating the territorial bounds by the ambarvalia. In the 
same way as the whole of the urbs was reconsecrated as a greater 
templum to be followed by the reconsecration of each individual 
templum within the city, so in the territory, each piece of property, 
marked by its ditches and boundary stones, was reconsecrated 
by its owner. 1 That these ceremonies were not confined to Rome 
but were common to all Italic races is indicated, among other 
things, by the text of the Iguvian Tables, where the rituals for 
both amburbium and ambarvale are given according to early 
Umbrian custom. 

It has not been generally understood that Cicero refers to the 
territorial pomerium and not to the urban pomerium of the new 
colony when he berates Marc Antony for stealing the territory 
of the colony of Capua in order to give it to his colony of Casili- 
num. When he says that the plow that marked the new colony 
was made to almost graze the gate of Capua, he can only mean 
the plow which marked its territory. 2 In the interesting early 
constitution of the Colonia Julia Genetiva (C.I.L. Ill, 5439) the 
instructions for establishing the colony include the digging of 
the terminal ditch of its territory, the fossae limitales (§104) . This 
ditch was often supplemented by terminal cippi inscribed, where 
two colonies were coterminous, with the name of one colony on 
one face and that of its neighbor on the other. In order to show 
how sacred early boundaries were held to be, it is interesting to 
note that even as late as imperial times there took place an annual 
reconsecration of the original territory of the city of Rome : 3 of 

1 Cato, De Agr. 141; Serv. Eel. 3, 77: see Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. 

2 Second Philippic §40. 

3 See especially the ceremony at Festi, or Roma Vecchia. 
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that territory which was laid out, according to tradition, by Numa, 
and goes back, in any case, to the time of the Kings, when the 
boundaries at the furthest, to the east and south, were only about 
five miles from the city and to the north and west were very 
much closer. This ceremony was probably in charge of the 
Arval brotherhood. That these ceremonies of territorial conse- 
cration lasted until the close of the Empire is shown by such in- 
scriptions as that now in the Louvre found at Tomi (Kustendje) : 
Matri deum \ magnae \ pro salute adq \ incolumitate | . dd. nn. 
Augg. et Caess. \ Aur. Firminianus \ v. p. dux \ limites prov. 
Scyt. | bonis auspiciis \ consecravit. 

This much of an introduction seemed necessary to create a 
logical necessity for some architectural monument at territorial 
frontiers. I have for several years held back from publishing 
this paper, notwithstanding the considerable number of territorial 
arches that I had listed, because I had not yet found a single one 
in Italy itself, except just outside Rome. This was not unnatural, 
because such arches would have been built in Italy, in all proba- 
bility, only shortly before or during the reign of Augustus, for 
two reasons : First, because as an architectural form the memo- 
rial arch antedated by only a short time the Augustan age, and 
secondly because by the new Augustan territorial division the 
importance of the colonial boundaries was much diminished. 
My hope of finding such an arch in Italy seemed slim, indeed, 
but I have now discovered it, in primitive Abruzzi: the arch 
itself is destroyed, and only records of it remain. 

This arch appears to have marked the boundary between the 
Paeligni and the Marsi at the narrow pass called Forca Caruso, 
which was by nature meant to separate two distinct areas. A 
colony of veterans was assigned to this region, at Superaequum, 
by Augustus. These colonists built a brick boundary arch at 
this pass and C.I.L. IX, 3304 is generally considered to be the 
dedicatory inscription that belonged to it: 

Liviae. Drusi. F. 

Augustae 

Matri. Ti. Caesaris et 

Drusi. Germanici 
Super aequani. public 

This arch would then have been dedicated to the Empress Livia. 
It was apparently quite a notable monument for this region. 
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It is mentioned in the lives of S. Ceridius and S. Rufinus. It 
spanned the Via Valeria, not far from Corfinium, near the ancient 
Cerfennia and the modern Castelvecchio. Until recently this 
neighborhood has been called, from it, alVarco. Near it was 
Statulae, a station on the Valeria. l 

Just outside of Rome itself there were three arches, all of them 
on the Via Flaminia and all seeming to mark certain territorial 
boundaries. The first of these was at the Mulvian bridge about 
two miles from the Aurelian wall and three miles from the urbs; 
the second at the point near the villa of Livia still called from it 
Prima Porta, eight miles out; the third at a point over twelve 
miles out, the so-called Malborghetto. Only the last of these 
arches still exists; it is a Janus of heavy construction and late 
date which has never been adequately studied; or rather, I should 
say, of which no thorough study has yet been published. 2 Of the 
Prima Porta arch we know practically nothing definite. The 
arch of .the Mulvian bridge can be studied on Augustan coinage, 
though its identification is not certain (Cohen, Aug. 229-239). 
Can we connect these arches with any definite territorial lim- 
itations? 

It is known that the legislation of the late Republican and the 
early imperial periods not only recognized the sacred boundary 
of the pomerium as the limit of the urbs but established several 
other boundaries which must have been marked by visible objects 
such as cippi and arches. The first and most important was a 
one mile strip outside the pomerium. Within this mile limit civil 
jurisdiction obtained; beyond it military law ruled. This is 
shown, for example, by the Lex A cilia of 631-632 u.c, the Lex 
Cornelia of ca. 673 u.c. and the Lex Iulia Municipalis, as well as 
by such texts as Gaius IV, 104-105. The practical object of this 
was to ensure civil rights to the population which had so over- 
flowed beyond the original limits of the urbs and its pomerium 
that it was quite as densely settled outside as inside these arti- 

1 Abbate, Guida deWAbruzzo, I, 260; II, 138-9, 140, 141. Cf. monograph 
by De Nino, R. Ac. Lincei, Sept. 1897. The dedication to Livia of an arch 
would not be unexpected. The Senate voted to build a memorial arch to 
Livia after her death, but Tiberius appears to have objected to it. 

2 Drawings of it were made in the Fifteenth Century by Giuliano da San 
Gallo, who made a more or less fantastic reconstruction. This is published 
by Htilsen in his magnificent monograph, Giuliano da San Gallo, and he adds 
in the text a cut of the arch as it is at present, entirely stripped of its marble 
facing. I expect to publish a study of this Janus. 
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ficial limits. This mile strip corresponds roughly, as Lanciani 
says, to the expatiantia tecta; and its outer line at one time, at 
least, corresponded to the line of the octroi or duties. If we put 
the limit of the urbs at the Porta Ratumena, the mile limit would 
be at the Aurelian wall on the line of the Flaminia. Here we 
may imagine an arch to have stood which was probably incor- 
porated by Aurelian in his wall. The next boundary seems to 
have been the Tiber; for the Flaminia this was marked by the 
Mulvian bridge with its memorial arch built by Augustus when 
he reconstructed and lengthened the Flaminian way. It was 
about two miles beyond the octroi line; that is three miles from 
the urbs, and here was the first station on the Flaminia. This 
two-mile wide region, between the densely populated parts of the 
city and the country proper is the suburban zone which Lanciani 
calls extrema tectorum. I do not know of any texts that show 
this Mulvian bridge boundary to have had any special legal 
significance. On the other hand the law seems to have taken 
cognizance of a sev en-mile limit and of a ten-mile limit. 1 

The site of the Prima Porta arch would about correspond to 
ten miles from the miliarium aureum. 

The Janus arch of Malborghetto belongs to the age of Dio- 
cletian or Constantine in its structure which is practically the 
same as that of the Janus of the Forum Boarium at S. Giorgio in 
Velabro. I once detached a tile from its walls, which unfortu- 
nately broke into fragments of which I was able to recover only 
one with part of the stamp DD. NN. I believe that it indicates 
the reign of Diocletian and that the arch marks the boundary of 
the jurisdiction of the urban magistrates in Diocletian's reorgani- 
zation of Italy. The modern idea that it may have commemo- 
rated the victory of Constantine over Maxentius in this neigh- 
borhood is absurd and against Roman custom and law. Arches 
were not built to celebrate victories in civil wars. Also the Janus 

1 Both of these boundaries may have been marked, probably by arches on 
the highway and by cippi. The seven-mile limit is mentioned by Isidore as 
that which could not be overstepped by liberti (!j). The ten-mile limit is men- 
tioned by Dio as the line beyond which in 6 a.d. Augustus ordered all gladia- 
tors and slaves that were for sale to be expelled. Isidore, who can hardly 
be made responsible for exactitude of statements, seems to have confused 
liberti and slaves and it is quite possible that his computation of miles was 
not the technically exact one from the urbs but the popular one from the 
densely-populated part of Rome, i.e., from the Mulvian bridge. 
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form was one that from the beginning was associated with 
topographical boundaries and not primarily with triumphs. 

I mention these three arches near Rome more as problems to 
be investigated in this connection than as in themselves throw- 
ing light upon the subject of this paper, and shall now consider 
certain literary, artistic, epigraphic, and numismatic evidence 
and then pass "to existing territorial arches of assured character 
outside of Italy. 

Territorial Arches oj the Agrifneneores. — The drawings illustrat- 
ing the text of the manuals written by the Roman agrimensores 
of the imperial period which are preserved in the manuscripts 
are undoubtedly fairly accurate reproductions by early medieval 
copyists of originals of classic times. The drawings in Lach- 
mann's l edition of Frontinus which present a graphic sketch of 
various types of the territory of a colony include several where 
an arch is drawn on the boundary line. Thus, in Figure 41 there 
is an arch at the stream which forms the natural border of this 
colony. In Figure 49 there is an arch inscribed IMP.C. AVGVSTVS 
spanning the road where it crosses the frontier of this other colony. 
Again, in Figure 62, it is beside a stream that the boundary arch 
is placed (cf. Figure 38). 

There is no doubt, therefore, that in connection with laying 
out the territory of a colony the official Roman surveyors recog- 
nized the custom of placing a colony arch on the line of main 
approach; this arch certainly has no connection with the town 
of the colony. It will soon appear that a large proportion of 
territorial arches were at rivers, -because rivers were used for 
boundaries. 

Janus Augusti of the Provincia Baetica. — The clearest epi- 
graphical evidence is that connected with the Janus Augusti in 
Spain. The famous Via Augusta built by Augustus across Spain 
to the pillars of Hercules at Gades was spanned on the north 
border of the province of Baetica, at the river Baetis, by an arch 
called the Janus Augusti, from which the numbering of the 
milestones began, reaching southward to Gades. The inscrip- 
tions C.I.L. II, 4697 to 4734 show that this scheme continued 
during the early empire. In 4701 the road is said to extend a 
Baete et Iano Augusti ad oceanum. In 4702 we read ab arcu unde 
incipit Baetica viam Augustam [restituit] ; while 4703 gives the 
slight variant, ab Iano Augusto qui est ad Baetem usque ad oceanum; 

1 Die Schriften der romischen Feldmesser (1848-52). 
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and 4697 still another, viam Augustam ah Iano ad oceanum re- 
fecit. Here we find expressly stated that the province of Baetica 
begins at this arch. The arch — not the river — bounds it at one 
end and the ocean at the other. Augustus in his reorganization 
of Spain had made the southernmost section, the Baetica, a 
senatorial province and the arch marked the point where the 
Via Augusta, the only Roman imperial highway, in its course 
from the Gallic border across the whole peninsula, entered this 
province. It cannot, therefore, be argued that this arch was 
built here in order to mark the beginning of the Via Augusta, 
as it was nearer its end than its beginning. 

These inscriptions point to another interesting conclusion 
through their use of the two words ianus and arcus as synony- 
mous terms descriptive of one and the same monument. It 
shows that we can and should apply to an arcus the same sym- 
bolism and meaning that is attached to a ianus, that of a conse- 
crated passageway on a border-line; it being understood that 
ianus is the earlier and arcus the later term and that ianus usually 
denotes the heavier and earlier structure either with four open- 
ings or with a heavy and long passageway between the two 
fronts, whereas arcus is generally used of the thinner, slenderer 
structure which can be passed only in one direction. This con- 
clusion is important as confirming the unbroken unity in the 
chain of Roman monuments from the Janus of the primitive 
Rome of Numa to the triumphal arch of the Empire. This 
unity has always been denied, and I believe that I have been the 
first to insist upon it. 

The Boundary-Arch of Cilicia at Kodrigai. — Dr. Kubitschek 1 
and Professor Ramsay 2 have brought into prominence, from 
numismatic evidence, a triumphal arch built on the frontier line 
of the province of Cilicia kv Kodpelyats opots Ki\(ko)j>. 3 An- 
nual games were celebrated here by the inhabitants of Tarsus 
and of the whole province. They are commemorated on a num- 
ber of coins of Tarsus struck off in the third century with the 
above legend. The title of the place, kv KodpeLyais, is un- 
doubtedly derived from the triumphal quadriga of the Emperor 

1 Article in the Wiener Numismatische Zeitschrift, XXVII, pp. 87 ff. 

2 References to Ramsay's discussions of the Kodrigai arch can be found in 
note 1 on page 169. 

3 The full caption is AAP . CGYHPIANHC . TAPCOY . MHTPOTT . 
GN . KOAPITAIC . OPOIC . KIAIKQN . CGYHPGIA , OAYMniA . 
EniNGIKIA. 
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Septimius Severus which apparently crowned the arch. Dr. 
Kubitschek believes this site to be at the southwest end of 
Cilicia, perhaps at the arch whose modern title is " Jonah's 
Pillars/ 7 described by writers from Pococke until recent times. 
Professor Ramsay, on the contrary, gives reasons for identifying 
the arch of Kodrigai with an arch still existing near Bairamli, 
some ten miles north of Tarsus, across the Roman highway 
(Fig. 1). The arches will be described presently. 




Figure 1. — Arch of Bairamli. Cilicia 



Tarsus owed a great deal to Septimius Severus, who passed 
through its territpry on his way to defeat Pescennius Niger in 
the greatest battle of his career near Issus. He made a point of 
punishing or rewarding the cities of Asia Minor and Syria accord- 
ing to their policy in this crisis. He made Tarsus the metropolis 
of Cilicia and enlarged the province by the addition of Isauria 
and Lycaonia. There is a tradition that for some time Antioch, 
which had opposed Septimius Severus, was punished by being- 
deprived of its games, and it is supposed that the games w r ere 
transferred to Kodrigai and that the charioteers and athletes of 
Antioch were obliged to go there to compete. The special his- 
tory of Antioch attributed to Malalas (VI cent.) relates (p. 407) 
that Diocletian built a stadium at Antioch for the Olympic 
games in order that Antiochene victors need not go as far as 
""Codriga" in Cilicia to receive their crown by the river Argyros 
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(kv 'Apyvpcp). Apparently, then, Kodrigai remained for nearly 
a century the great centre for the games for both Syria and 
Asia Minor. The arch was presumably built to commemo- 
rate the emperor's generosity and the new boundary which he 
gave to the province. I would not venture to identify it with 
the remains of the arch called " Jonah's Pillar," but it certainly 
seems impossible that it should be the Bairamli arch because, as 
will soon appear, the Bairamli arch is such a thin screen-like 
structure that it could not have supported or had space for the 
imperial quadriga that we know to have been on the attic of the 
Kodrigai arch. 

Boundary Arch of Antioch and Mopsuestia. — I will cite two 
further instances of boundary arches recorded on coins, both of 
them in Asia Minor. 

The coins of Antioch of Caria struck under Trajan-Decius, 
Valerian, and Gallienus, with the legend ANTIQXEQN, show a 
bridge over the Maeander spanned by a triple arch. As the 
river was at quite a distance from the town it is evident that 
this marked the boundary of the Antiochian territory. 1 

A less clear case appears on the coinage of Mopsuestia, in 
Cilicia under Valerian. Here an arch appears on a bridge which 
spanned the Pyramus. It has the inscription AAP.MO^EATQN. 
ET.TKT with AQPEA at the bridge and the name TTYPAMOC. 
It is known that the city received the added title of Hadriana, 
though it was one of the free allied cities, and it seems probable 
that the arch at the river commemorated the territorial reorgani- 
zation under Hadrian. It would not be certain whether this 
was an urban or a territorial arch, as the city was built beside 
the river, and to add to the difficulty, exactly the same arch and 
bridge appear on contemporary coins of Aigai, which was situ- 
ated not far from Mopsuestia. It would seem, therefore, as if 
bridge and arch marked the boundary line between the terri- 
tories of these two cities and the mountain tribes on the other 
side of the river. These coins are described in Head, Hist. Num. 2 
pp. 716, 725. 

Arch at the River Scylax. — The two cities of Sebastopolis and 
Heracleopolis in the province of Pontus in Asia Minor combined 
to build an arch at the bridge over the river Scylax, a tributary 
of the Iris, on the line dividing the territory of these cities. This 
was in 137 a.d. under Hadrian, when the well-known historian 

1 Head, Hist. Num. 2 , Fig. 303. 
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Arrian was governor of Cappadocia, and the occasion may have 
been the reorganization of Asia Minor by Hadrian, 1 after Bithy- 
nia and Pontus had been changed, in 135, from a senatorial to an 
imperial province. 

Arches of Trajan 1 s Bridge over the Danube. — On the column of 
Trajan there are several representations of the famous bridge 
built across the Danube for Trajan by his chief engineer and 
architect, Apollodorus of Damascus. This bridge, when com- 
pleted, had a triumphal arch at each extremity. It was finished 
during the course of the first Dacian war. Now, it was not until 
the close of the second Dacian war about five years later, in 106, 
that Dacia was declared a Roman province, so these arches 
marked at the time they were built not only the boundary of the 
province of Moesia but the boundary of the Roman empire in 
the north. 2 

Passing now to a study of territorial arches which still remain 
in more or less good preservation, I shall enumerate briefly those 
of North Africa, Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Gaul and Spain. 
None of them have any connection whatsoever with any other 
buildings or with ancient sites; they are at a distance from any 
centre of population and are so situated in some cases that it 
would be topographically impossible for them to be so connected 
or to be anything but detached boundary marks. Their only 
connection is occasionally with ditches, defensive walls, or nat- 
ural passes and bridges. As my object is merely to make their 
purpose clear and not to deal with them in detail, these arches 
will not be described. This will be done in the corpus of arches 
which-it is my hope to publish some day. 

As the North African arches are in several cases dated and their 
purpose made clear by inscriptions, they will be mentioned first 
of all. 

North Africa. 1. Arch of the Zama colony. — At a distance of 
about three kilometres from Zama and quite unconnected with 
any other site, is an arch which spans the Roman road at the 
junction (trivium) of the roads to Carthage and Uzappa. It is 
dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian as is shown by its fragmentary 
inscription C.I.L. VIII, 16441: 

1 Heberdey and Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien. 

2 Cichorius, Traiansdule, pis. 98 and 101. Cf. Cohen, Trajan, p. 542; Peter- 
sen, Traian. Dakerkrieg. 
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Imp. Caesari divi Traian[i parthici 
Fit. divi Nervae nep. Traiano Hadriano 
Aug. Pont. M[ax. Trib. pot. .cos. .pp. 
L. Ranius Felix F. Aug. P. P. Pont, arcum cum.. 
Adiecta pecunia fecit ampliu[s 
DD. PP. 

As we know that it was Hadrian who established the colony 
of Zama, this arch was evidently put up when the boundaries 
were first established. It was particularly appropriate that it 
should be built and dedicated by the religious leader and high 
priest of the community, the flamen augustalis, because the 
ceremony of consecrating the boundary was a religious one and 
may well have been delegated under the empire to the leaders 
of the national politico-religious order of the Augustales, who 
had charge of the cult of Rome and Augustus. 1 

2. Arch of Thugga (Dougga). — The boundary of the territory 
of Thugga seems to be marked by an arch which stands on the 
bank of a stream at a distance of about four kilometres from the 
town of Thugga, at the junction (trivium) with the road leading 
from Tunis to Sicca Veneria (El-Kef) through Thibursicum Bure. 
It was built in 305 a.d. by the colony of Thugga and dedicated 
to the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian and the Caesars Con- 
stantius and Galerius. The inscription reads, C.I.L. VIII, 
15516, 

On one face: On the other face: 

Victoriis Victoriis 

Imperatorum Caesarum 

nostrorum nostrorum 

Col. Thugg. devota Col. Thugg. devota 

It commemorated, probably, the territorial redistribution of 
Diocletian. That it was dedicated by the colony of Thugga at 
a distance of four kilometres from the town is absolute proof 
that it was on the boundary of the colony's territory when we 
consider that it was also at the natural boundaries of a stream 
and a junction of highways. 2 

3. Arch near Membressa. — Perhaps the arch near Membressa 
has a more general bearing than a colonial boundary arch. It 

1 Poinssot, Bull. Ant. Afr. 1884, p. 373; Cagnat, Rapport, IV, 56, etc. 

2 Esperandieu, C. R. de VAcad. d'Hippone, 1883, VIII, 16; Tissot, Troisieme 
Rapport, p. 6; Bull. Ant. Afric. II, 1885, p. 96, etc. 
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is at the entrance to the bridge that spans the river Medjerda, 
called Medjez-el-Bab, which may form the boundary at this 
point between the province of Africa and the kingdom of Nu- 
midia. This boundary was marked for a long distance by a deep 
ditch called the Fossa Regia, with its line of stones or low wall 
and with boundary stones at intervals. Poinssot 1 has traced it 
to the Medjerda along the watershed line from the chain of hills 
near Thugga. 

There are several other African arches that might possibly be 
reckoned in this class. I might mention among these the arch 
dedicated to Commodus in 188 a.d. at Hr. El Ust, in the plain 




Figure 2. — Triple Arch at Lambaesis, Africa 



called El Ghorfa, not far from Assuras and surmounted by a 
statue of Janus, indicating that it was a road arch, perhaps on 
the boundary of Assuras territory (C./.L. VIII, 16417). This 
is confirmed by the fact of its dedication by the sacerdos publicus. 
4. Arch at Lambaesis.—I mention here a triple arch near Lam- 
baesis (Fig. 2) as it illustrates how arches were used to mark 
divisions of jurisdiction. In this case the arch seems to mark 
where military jurisdiction ends and civil jurisdiction begins, or 
vice-versa. It is known that a large permanent military camp 
was first established at Lambaesis for the Third Legion, which 
formed the garrison of the province, and that Hadrian delivered 

1 C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907 (pp. 466-81), with two maps; cf. Bull. Comm. 
Arch. Monum. Hist. 1902, p. 483. Bull. Ant. Afric. Ill, 1885, p. 110, etc. 
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a famous oration there. After a number of years, as often 
happened, a town grew up in the neighborhood of the camp and 
received city rights under the Emperor Septimius Severus. The 
city had its territory as a colony and it became necessary to 
restrict the ground within its limits where military was not dis- 
placed by civil jurisdiction. Across the road, therefore, that 
connected the city with the camp, an arch was built which would 
seem to mark the boundary between the two authorities. 1 The 
road was called Via Septimiana (for the change took place under 
Septimius Severus) and runs northward. There is another arch 
on the same road, nearer the city and marking the pomerium line 




Figure 3. — Arch " Bab-el-Hawa," Northern Syria 

of the city, while the further arch marks that of the camp. Still 
another arch stood across the road running east of the camp, 
toward Verecunda, with a single arcade and built under Corn- 
modus (C.I.L. VIII 2699 = 18112; 2700 = 18246). 

Arches of Syria. 1. The Bab-el-Hawd. — There is in the north- 
ernmost section of Syria a very interesting instance of a provin- 
cial boundary arch in perfect preservation. At a distance of 
about forty miles from Antioch, the ancient highway leading 
eastward, from Antioch to Chalkis, is spanned by a plain broad 
low arch unconnected with any site, ruin or wall (Fig. 3). The 
region is now called the Djebel Halakah and the name of the 
natives for this arch is Bab-el-Hawa "Gate of the Winds." It 

1 Cagnat, L'armSe romaine d'Afrique, I. 
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was about half-way to Chalkis (Kinnesrin), the next large city 
in this direction, and was in all probability intended to mark the 
border of the territory of Antioch. The road was the main 
eastern highway of Roman times, crossing the mountains at 
their lowest point, where the spurs of the Taurus join the upper 
Lebanon. The road here passes through a defile so narrow that 
at times it is literally cut out of the cliff. Then, as it debouches 
into a wide valley, the arch stands out conspicuously on the 
declivity. In the valley just below are several towns of con- 
siderable size, beyond the sphere of Antioch, especially Sermeda 
and Dara. I owe to the kindness of my friend Professor H. C. 
Butler all the above facts in connection with this arch as well as 
the photograph here reproduced. 

2. Jonah's Pillar. — Another and even more important arch in 
Northern Syria is that which may be considered to mark the 
border line between the province of Syria and that of Cilicia 
toward the seabord. It is popularly known, in its present ruined 
condition, as Jonah's Pillar, and in ancient times probably 
marked the site of the Cilician Gates, the KiXikku IluXat. The 
arch is not far east of Alexandretta, and south of Pajas, near a 
castle called Merkes Kalessi, where the last spur of the Amanus 
mountains helps to form a narrow defile that opens out on the 
plain of northern Syria at one end while below the other stretches 
the plain of Issus. This arch was noticed as early as the thir- 
teenth century. 1 Even in the time of Pococke only the piers 
remained. They are built of reddish limestone blocks faced with 
alternate white and blue-black marble blocks with excellent 
mouldings. From old accounts it is evident that it was a struc- 
ture far more sumptuous and monumental than the other gates 
of this class that I have mentioned. This would indicate the 
age of the Middle Empire. 2 The monumental inscription of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus used in the medieval walls of the 
Merkes castle would favor this hypothesis and may have been 
taken from the arch which may record the provincial boundary 
as fixed by Severus before 211 a.d., probably in 194 or 195. 

AjYTOKPATOPAKAICAPAA [e^tov 
CEnTIMIONC[ € ]OYHPO[?-KrX. 

1 Willebrand, Itineraire, pp. 135-136; Pococke's Travels, German Ed. 1754, 
II, p. 259, pi. XXV, 1. 

2 Heberdey and Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien (p. 19). Cf. Humann and 
Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, and Neumann, op. cit. 
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It distinctly favors Kubitchek's theory that this arch should be 
identified with the Kodrigai arch of the coins of Tarsus. It was 
near here, on the Issus plain, that Severus' victory over Niger 
was gained in 194. The idea that this is a boundary arch is also 
supported by the fact which Pococke noted that a wall was con- 
nected with the arch on both sides of the road. From its posi- 
tion such a wall could have no relation to either a city or an en- 
closure but only to a boundary wall strengthening the defense of 
the defile. The heavy structure of this arch is perfectly adapted 
to supporting the imperial quadriga with its figures and its usual 
accessories which, from its name, we know that the Kodrigai 
arch must have supported. 

We are reminded of the fact that an arch in honor of Germani- 
cus was ordered built by the Roman Senate after his death in 
the region of Mt. AmanuS, that is in these same mountains but 
further to the northeast. It may have been connected with the 
Amanian gates. 

Cilician Arches. 1. The Bairamli arch. — At about ten miles 
north of Tarsus, just above a place called Bairamli, a plain arch 
spans the main Roman highway from Tarsus to the northern 
Cilician gates and appears to mark the special boundary of the 
territory of Tarsus. From the exceedingly plain and primitive 
construction, shown in Figure 1, which is from a photograph 
kindly sent me by Professor Ramsay, one might feel inclined to 
connect it with the age of Vespasian, who established the bounda- 
ries of the new province of Cilicia in 74 a.d., in which year the 
Cilician Era begins. But such a criterion is very uncertain, as 
nearly all such boundary arches were plain, and the work of 
engineers rather than architects. In no case, however, does it 
seem possible to identify it, as Professor Ramsay does, with the 
Kodrigai arch, as I have already explained, as it is too thin to 
support a triumphal quadriga. 1 

2. Arch near Myriandus. 2 A road arch still spans the high- 
way between Mopsuestia and Issus, not far from Myriandus, near 
where the coast road running east from Aigai (Ajas) is joined by 

1 Langlois, in R. Arch. 1857, XIII, p. 481 and pi. 294, who attributes it to 
the age of Constantine; Ramsay, 'Asiana' in Bull. Corr. Hellen. 1898, p. 237 
and London Athenaeum, No. 3953, 1903. Cf. Ramsay's Pauline Studies, 
pi. XII and ' Cilicia, Tarsus and the great Taurus Pass' in Geographical Jour- 
nal, 1903; and Cities of St. Paul, pi. II. 

2 Heberdey u. Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien in the Denkschr. d. Wiener Akad. 
1896, Phil. Hist. CI. 

5 
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that from Mopsuestia (Missis) to Paias-Alexandretta. It is a 
plain arch of black basalt set between the rocks of a narrow defile 
where the road emerges- from the Amanus mountains into the 
plain of Issus. Heberdey and Wilhelm thought they found 
traces of an earlier arch of white marble which was faced with 
the basalt at a late date. The narrow valley is spanned at this 
point by an ancient wall which would probably be found to have 
been connected with the arch. It may mark the territory of one 
of the large Cilician cities such as Mopsuestia or Aigai, and 
recalls the fine bridge boundary arch already mentioned (p. 163) 
as being reproduced on coins of both these cities and as probably 
standing on their dividing line along the river Pyramus. The 
modern name for this Myriandus arch is Karanlik or Demir 
KapUy and it is not far from Kurt Kulak. Standing as it does 
at the north end of the Issus plain it almost faces the arch called 
" Jonah's Pillar" at the opposite south end, on the border of 
Syria. It may possibly, in fact, mark the site of the so called 
Amanian Gates, the 'A/jlclvlkcll tvXcll of classic writers. 1 

Macedonia. Arch near Philippi. — At a distance of about two 
kilometres from Philippi, the main Roman highway through 
Macedonia, the Via Egnatia, is spanned by a simple early arch, 
the upper part of which is in ruins. It has been natural, not to 
say inevitable, that this arch should have been popularly regarded 
as a memorial of the battle of Philippi. But this is a mistake. 
The style, it is true, would harmonize with this early date; but 
it was against Roman law and custom to celebrate by a triumphal 
arch an internecine struggle between Romans. A triumph could 
be celebrated only over public foes. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
writing four centuries later, says that his contemporary, the 
Emperor Constantius, was the first to break this law. The only 
possible hypothesis, situated as this arch is at a distance from the 
town, is that it marked the limit of the territory of the new colony, 
which was established here by Augustus very soon after the 
battle. This was, in fact, the most obvious point for a boundary 
arch. On other sides the colony's land was bounded by the 
mountains, the seaboard or a lake; but here it was bounded on 
the west by a stream, the river Gangos or Gangites, where the 
highway passed into the plain. The site is similar to that chosen 
for other territorial arches. 2 

1 See Neumann, 'Zur Landeskunde u. Geschichte Kilikiens , in Jahrb. /. 
Kl. Philologie, 1883, p. 535 ff. 

2 Heuzey, Mission Archeologique de Macedoine, pp.. 117-120; pi. II. 
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Gaul. Arches of St. Chamas. — Among existing arches in Gaul 
I know of but one certain instance of a boundary arch; or rather, 
in this case, of a pair of arches. This is at St. Chamas, in the 
neighborhood of Aix, the ancient Aquae Sextiae, between Avig- 




Figure 4. — Arch of Alcantara, Spain 



non and Aries. There are two arches, one at each end of an 
ancient bridge over the Thouloubre. They have long been 
admired for their simple elegance and symmetry and their dedi- 
catory inscription of the time of Augustus : 
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L. Donnias C. F. Flavos Flamen Romae 
Et Augusti. testamento fierei iussit 
Arbitratu. C. Donnei Venae et C. Attei Rufei. 

Here again, as at Zama, there is the religious connection 
which we have a right to expect. Here also the Flamen Augus- 
talis is connected with the erection of the boundary arch, perhaps 
of the territory of Aix, probably as a record of the limitation of 
territory over which he had himself presided in the course of the 
Augustan reorganization of Gaul. Contemporary Augustan 
coinage (e. g. Cohen, Aug. 235) shows that this type of bridge 
arches was well known. 1 

Territorial arches of Spain. 1. Alcantara. — It is curious that, 
of the few Roman memorial arches that remain in Spain, the 
majority are boundary arches. 

On the spectacular bridge of Alcantara, whose six granite 
arches, 616 feet long, span the Tagus, the centre is occupied by 
a perfectly plain arch, 40 feet high, dedicated to Trajan in 105-6 
a.d. (Fig. 4). The entire structure was built by the architect 
Lacer at the expense of twelve municipalities of Lusitania and 
the arch is probably on the boundary line between two sections 
of the province separated by the river. 2 The list of the contrib- 
uting municipalities is prefaced by the sentence: municipia 
provinciae Lusitaniae stipe conlata quae opus pontis perfecerunL 
The inscription on the arch dedicates the whole group, including 
the temple, to Trajan (C.I.L. II, 759). 

Imp. Caesari divi Nervae f. Nervae 
Traiano Aug. Germ. Dacico Ponti f. Max 
Trib. poles. VIII. imp. V. cos V. PP. 

2. Bara. — To another province, the northern Tarraconensis, 
the most important of the three into which Roman Spain was 
divided, belong two boundary arches. The first, popularly 
called "Arco de Bara," is about nine miles north of Tarragona 
itself, on the Roman road to Barcelona (Fig. 5). It was built 
under Trajan out of money willed by his friend and fellow 

1 Sturgis, Diet, of Architecture I, pp. 305-306. E. Desjardins, Geographie de 
la Gaule Romaine, I, 173; Atlas, pi. IX. 

2 The assumption of the expense by all the towns of the provinces is con- 
clusive proof that the bridge and the arch were a common landmark and not 
one that belonged to any single town; evidently, then, this was a provincial 
boundary arch. 
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Spaniard L. Licinius Sura. It may well mark the boundary of 
the colony of Tarraco. The inscription, C.I.L. II, 4282, reads: 
Ex testamento L. Licinii L. F. Serg. Surae consacratum. While 
this arch is not in good condition it is architecturally more 
interesting than the Alcantara arch and stands at the natural 
boundary of a stream. 

3. Martorell. — The second is called the arch of Martorell and 



i ' 




Figure 5. — Arch of Bara. Spain 



stands on the Via Augusta at the south end of a bridge over the 
river Llobregat (Rubricatus), at its confluence with the Nova, 
at the logical point of a territorial boundary and quite uncon- 
nected — as are also the two previous arches — with any ancient 
site. It is some thirty kilometres west of Barcelona — ancient 
Barcino — and I am too unfamiliar with the ancient topography 
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of this region to suggest what boundary it may represent. Still, 
there is no doubt as to its purpose. 1 

There are two other arches in Spain which I hesitate without 
study of the sites to place in this class. They are the arch of 
Cabanes in Valencia, built across the Via Augusta 19 kilometres 
northwest of Castellon; and the arch of Caparra, built by M. 
Fidius Macer, near a Roman bridge over the river Ambroz, 
on or near the site of Ambracia, between Placencia and Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The fact that this arch is in the form of a Janus would 
favor the theory that it was a territorial arch unless it could be 
shown that it stood at the intersection of two main arteries of an 
ancient city. Only excavations can settle the question in these 
two cases. 

I am far from supposing that the above list includes all the 
arches that might be enumerated. .As it stands it is sufficient, 
I believe, to prove a general custom carried from Rome and Italy 
to every province of the Roman empire. This custom was to 
mark boundaries along Roman highways by means of arches. 
These boundaries might be the furthermost border of the empire 
(as at the Danube), or the boundary of a whole province (as in 
Spain, Africa, or Cilicia), or the territory of a colony (Thugga), 
or the division between city and camp (Lambaesis). The ma- 
jority of these arches are placed in one of two situations, both of 
them natural border lines, either at rivers, or at or in mountain 
passes. A few are on plains at the intersection of highways. 
As was the case with urban arches, with those of the pomerium, 
of the city gates, of the propylaea of temple and forum areas, 
the boundary arches showed where it was permissible to pass. 
Elsewhere along the border line it was forbidden to pass. In 
early times the penalty for doing so was death. 

A. L. Frothingham. 
Princeton 
January, 1915. 

1 For all these Spanish arches the best description seems still to be that in 
Laborde, Voyage pittoresque en Espagne. 



